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CHAPTER I. 

London to Sainte Foy on the Dordogne. 

Reprinted from " The Field." 

Havimo last year published a history of an autumn trip on German waters, 
which, I have reason to believe, has been of service to some of my boating 
confreres, I now venture to send you the following account of my 
ezi>eriences on certain French rivers and canals, in the hope that it may 
induce some of yoiur readers to follow in the wake of H.M.S. Pinafore, and 
have— as I believe they would have— a most enjoyable and picturesqae 
holiday. 

Three of us, who from some'lik^ness, real or fancied, to certain characters 
in a celebrated comic opera were known by the names of Captain Corcoran 
(the interpreter of a former expedition). Little Buttercup, and Dick Dead- 
eye (the former captain), had determined to take an outri^ed pair, and 
row from Bordeaux to Paris. As, one Thursday evening, we were pnHing 
our boat on board the Lapwing, lying in the Thames, and belonging to 
the General Steam Navigation Company, a fourth man appealed on the 
scene. He thought he would like to join us, took a look at the berths, and 
left us at nine o'clock that evening in a most uncertain state of mind, 
whether he would go or not. 

Cousin Hebe, as we christened our new comrade from his lady-like in- 
decision, had not put in an appearance when the Lapwing slipped her moor- 
ings. She had, however, hardly begun to move off when our attention was 
attracted by the violent gesticulations of some one standing in a water- 
man's skiff, waving a white macintosh, the owner of which proved to be 
our dilatory friend . 

" Better latie than never, sportsmen all, " said he as he scrambled up tiie 
ship's Bide. ** It was only at the eleventh hour that I could screw up my 
courage to face a four days' sea voyage in such dirty weather ; " and 
certainly the first two days on board were not of the most pleanuit 
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being left to come on by train with the luggage, thus lightening the boat 
for her jonm^ through some rather rough and lumpy water. 

In about two hours we reached Bee Hainbesa, at the junction of the 
Qaromie and Dordogne, whence we rowed up against the tide to Bourg, |^ 
Tory qtiaint picturesque town with a ch&teao, on the grounds of which 
"the stranger"' and Dead^ye landed in order to do a Httle catering 
for our mid-day meal. The tide having turned, we had not much time 
to look about us, so, buying some wine, bread and cheese, we go^ 
afloat and drifted up the Dordogne whilst we ate our luncheon, and 
discussed the merits of some cakes that a ftdr friend in England 
had sent us. We arrived at Liboume at 6.45 p.m., having started 
from Bourg half an hour after the commencement of the flood, 
and having taken over four hours to do the distance. The quays were 
anxiously scanned for a friendly face, and every moment we expected to 
hear Hebe's cheerful voice call out, " Hulloa, sportsmen, here you are." But 
no. We rowed up the tributary a little way to look, because Corcoraa said 
*' He knew he could trust Buttercup ; " but Corcoran was wrong. Neither 
Buttercup nor Hebe was there, and, what was worse still, no one seemed 
to take any notice of us, and, as the evening was beginning to draw in, our 
spirits sank. Sixty-one miles for a first day's row we thought deserved a 
better welcome, and we felt rather sore at having to wander about in search 
of an hotel and a place to leave our boat. In fact, we w«re so tired, that 
when at last a kindly disposed bai^ builder gave uh permission to mnke 
whatever use we liked of his premises, we could not muster energy enough 
to lift our craft on to some trestles lying unused conveniently near the 
river, and therefore left her on the bank, putting the oars, &c., in a shed. 

Well laden with a variety of small articles that we did not like leaving on 
the river bank, we plodded wearily over the bridge and through the town, 
to the Hotel des Princes, to search for our missing friends. Corcoran was 
angry and Dick ominously silent, when the landlady tripped up to say, " Vos 
amis viennent d'arriver, messieurs." Just as she spoke, the heads of Butter- 
cup and Hebe appeared at one of the side windows of the old-foshioned 
flower-girt courtyard. Their evident astonishment at our appearance, 
and grief that they were too late to help, somewhat mollified our wrath, 
and when they proceeded to explain that they delayed their departure from 
Bordeaux because every one assured them that even by rowing all night we 
could not arrive at Liboume before 2 a.m., a little feeling of pride, 
perhaps, at our performance, completed our pacification and smoothed our 
ruffled tempers. At any rate, no merrier party ever assembled than that 
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which sat down half an hour later. Then was it, in solemn conclaTe, 
decided to start early, so as to get the full benefit of the tide in the morn- 
ings But, oh ! gentle reader, beware how you beUeve a word the natives tell 
you about tides, times, and distances. Bemember the old saying, *' Ask no 
questions and you'll hear no lies." Bely rather on the opinion of anyone of 
your party who knows about such matters, and yon will be saved many a dis- 
appointment. The tide, we were told, flowed for seven miles above Liboume ; 
whereas, in fact, it flows for over twenty. Luckily our start was early 
(seven o'clock), and, after taking an affectionate farewell of *' the stranger," 
we set to work with a will, and covered a good distance before the intense heat 
of the day came on. Branne, where we had dejeuner on some r^ular English 
cutfets and omelets, was reached before twelve o'clock. Tbe river is sweetly 
pretty thereabouts ; much of the scenery resembling t bat of the Thames 
near Cooper's Hill. Our own Cleveden woods were constantly reproduced, 
and one house at the top of a hill reminded us of a German Schloss on the 
Weser. The sun was piping hot though, and we had to stay for a siesta in 
the shade; which, however, had an evil and lazy effect on Buttercup, who 
managed to catch his oar in some weeds and snap off the stroke thowl, 
thereby comi>elling us to row bow oar on the stroke side. At the second 
and third islands that we passed were small rapids ; and, although a kind 
of towpath runs along the side of tbe river, the high bushes prevented our 
using it with success ; the water, too, had become so much clearer, that we 
felt tempted to bathe, and much enjoyed the refreshing coolness^ 

At Castillon we again left the Pinafore at a barge builder's yard, in 
charge of two stout, good-natured old boys in knee breeches and round 
hats, whom we christened tbe " Brothers Cherible." They not only looked 
alike, but seemed to think alike, and echoed one another's little speeches 
most funnily. 

We reached the Boule d'Or, the hotel of the place, in tvtxie for table 
d'hote^ at which we made the acquaintance of two Frenchmen, with one of 
whom we had a stroll by the river, whence he pointed out to us the battle- 
field where Talbot was killed. The scenery here is something like that of 
the Moselle, but with pretty breaks in the banks, which are dotted all along 
with detached houses, and many a washerwoman who, kneeling by the side 
of the river, scrubs and beats clean in; a merciless manner the household 
linen. 

Wednesday morning saw us up betimes, and we were pleased to find that 
Buttercup's face, which had been much swollen from the sun— so. much so, 
that we feard sun erysipelas would set in— was better. After chocolate at 
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8 a.111,, we bade adieu to our pretty hostess, and soon found ourselves beneath 
the beautiful bridge of Pessac, where a r^^tta was to be held on the follow- 
ing Sunday. In consequence whereof we had many petitions from Yarions 
people to enter for some of the races. Nothing would persuade the natives 
that we were only on pleasure bent. " But there are 1700fr. in prizes !" was 
repeated in a tone of voice, tM much as to say, " That is worth staying for." 
So we had to explain the definition of a gentleman amateur, and tear our- 
selves away. Having taken our luncheon with us, we stopped at what i>roved 
to be an intensely hot island to eat it. So great was the heat, and so 
anxious were we to get on, that we foolishly started again at two o'clock in 
the height of the summer sun of Southern France ; and. as the next part of 
our day's journey was up rapids, where towing was almost impracticable, we 
certainly had not a festive time, and it was somewhat late in the evenii^ 
when we arrived at Sainte Foy. After having dragged our boat up the last 
rapid, we left her in charge of a ferryman above the second bridge, and 
reached the Hotel des Messageries in time to assist at the remnants of the 
taiiU d'MtBt at which appeared the usual freshwater fish and some young 
partridges ; which latter, judging from the number of E>hot in them, must 
have fallen victims to the gun of some verdant sportsman, who preferred a 
running, or perhaps a potting, shot and a short distance to fair play. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Sainte Foy to Aillac on the Dordogne. 

NxxT moraing, after a light breakfast at six o'dook, and after saluting 
the dozen or so of people who came to see ns off, we rowed and towed till 
we reached Prigourienz and its fine bridge ; but we made a great mistake 
by omitting to put our dSjetAier in the boat before starting, for we got no 
food till three o'clock, and then only bread, cheese, and wine. We then 
rowed <»i to Bergerac, some three kilos below which is a new and magnifi- 
cent look, with a salmon ladder at the side, up which we had to pull the 
boat. When we reached the bridge at Bergerao, we were in doubt where to 
leave our gig ; so, hailing a boy in a local canoe, he told us to take her above 
the bridge, and he would fetch the captain of the Boating Club. As a heavy 
shower had somewhat damped our ardour, we ^were very glad to avail 
ourselves of the kind assistance of the members of the club in carrying our 
boat to their house and our bi^gage to the Hotel des Yoyageurs. The 
heat had not been quite so grreat as on the preceding day, or we should 
have hardly done the journey. A good dinner at the hotel being over, we 
were informed that the members of the club were waiting to conduct us to 
their rooms ; so, sallying forth, we were led thither in triumph, and sat 
down to caf4. It is needless to remark that there is no such thing as a pro- 
fessional oar in Bergerac, and, consequently, we were not surprised to find 
the cluhrather a mixed society. The captain, M. E. Doche, the senior partner 
in a celebrated wine and liqueur manufactory, was a gentleman, and treated 
us with every courtesy. They brewed, or rather had brewed, the very best 
punch ever tasted, made a good deal from liqueurs apparently. The oon- 
venation was, of course, somewhat nautical, turning chiefly on rowing, the 
make of oars, &c., the Frenchmen being very anxious to get a pair from 
AylintrorNorris. They escorted us back to our hotel, and departed with 
many expressions of good will. 

Next morning (Friday), after chocolate, we took a stroll through the 
town, and then back to the riverside to get out our boat. We fotmd her 
with mended rigger ready on a truck, and decorated with a tasteful boa- 
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quet of.rcd, white, and blue flowers in the bow. The members of the club 
turned out iin great force, and showed us their boats, oars, &c. A yoU gig 
was their .farouritel craft; a kind of racing boat, but with more pointed 
bottom than ours in England, and the rigger was so built up that she could 
piss muster in a local r^^atta as an inrigger. These boats (built at Paris) 
could be divided into two pieces for the purpose of travelling. A canSt was 
much the same as our English skiff, and a wager boat (called skeff ) was 
represented by a long flat-bottomed, box-like article, with long out- 
riggers. 

At last we were off, M. Doche and a M. Boulin rowing up a pair steered 
by M. Hngrues, and M. Briand sculling, to show us the way. After an hour's 
pull our escort told us to wait on the banks for a rest, previously to facinjr 
a rapid, which, however, proved to be a very pmall affair ; and then we 
proceeded to a quaint public house, where we had a splendid dijeuner. In 
our boat, at Bergerac, had been placed some of the manufacture of M. 
]>oche, Monbezillae, a beautif al but somewhat sweet wine, and this was 
accordingly drunk, together with Riribi, a flrst-rate substitute for orange 
bitters. Time was rather wasted here, for dijeuner was a long affair, and 
we were taken to see some caves which the Frenchmen had attempted 
(unsuccessfully) to convert into salmon traps. After effecting a start, we 
rowed some four kilos to the gates of the first of a succession of six locks, 
where is a tremendous fall of water. We therefore lugged the boat and 
baggage up a very steep bank and on to the canal, down which we proceeded 
to La Linde in a regular shower-bath of rain, that had commenced soon 
after luncheon. Leaving the gig at the small quay, we all took up our 
quarters at the Hotel des Yoyagenrs. Our kind friends of Bergerac being 
so wet through that they had to stay the night, we lent them all the 
dry clothes we could lay our hands on. After dinner— it was a very geod 
one— we felt a disinclination to turn out into the still pouring rain, and 
therefore had coffee brought into the roomy old saUe-a-manger, which had 
been vacated by the other guests in our fkvour. Hebe very naturally, and 
very properly under the circumstances, disposed himself in an attitude of 
*' comfortable thoughtfnlness." Our French friends were not prepared for , 
this, and, thinking evidently that liveliness after dinner was the only true 
sign of enjoyment, good-naturedlyendeavonred to infuse more life into the 
party ; and poor Hebe, after a few futile attempts to aid digestion, was 
obliged to surrender himself to the humour of our guests. This he did 
with so much success that, after a valse with Doche, and, after having 
assisted in representing(various portions of " Les Cloches de ComeviUe," 
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*' Madame AngoV &c., the captain of the Bergerao Club exclaimed, " Voila 
le m'siear qui a le vrai coeur fran^ais.*' Buttercup sang. Dick commenced 
to i>erfprm some sleight-of-hand tricks, but was quickly cut out by M. 
Boulin, who proved himself a most efficient juggler. M. Briaud, after 
much pressing, cut some capers, called by his friends Atles de Pigeon 
(iingltce, breakdowns). M. Bugues informed each of us privately that he 
was a Protestant, and Corcoran endeavoured to lead the "tow-row-row" 
chorus of the " British Grenadiers/' that the Frenchmen and Hebe would 
insist on yelling out at the top of th^ voices. All things have an end, so 
bad this evening, and at eleven we went quietly to bed. 

Next day we saw our guests ofiE, and, after a bathe, followed by chocolate, 
got off ourselves. For some six kilos we towed along the canal, through 
which an unaccountable stream was running. The reason of this appeared 
to us when we found the lock gates open ; for the canal had only recently 
been repaired, and was being refilled. The scenery at La Linde is splendid ; 
bold cliffs at the foot of which are rapids flowing over rooks, and after 
leaving the canal we came to magnificent white olif^s with occasional patches 
of nrs on them The weir was grand, a fall of about ten feet right across the 
river, some quarter ot amile broad. For some distance uptheriver from the 
canal we encountered a tolerably easy stream; but, as we again had had no 
luncheon, we quickly discovered where it was at all stiff. At Ales we took 
that said meal— and paid for it too, pretty heavily— and, after buying some 
shoes similar to those worn by the natives, we rowed on, up some very swift 
rapids to the ferry at Buisson, where is a magnificent bridge of nine arches. 
Nearly all the bridges over the Bordogne are new, and very fine pieces of 
architecture. Leaving the boat with the ferryman, we made for the hotel, 
a *' five-minutes' " walk up a lane that proved to be one of the muddiest that 
any of us ever came across, and, of course, it is needless to say the " five 
minutes" were more like half an hour. The landlord of the hotel either 
could not or would not have us. Perhaps we looked too disreputable, as 
each stood with his bag of clothes, like a lowly "casual '' waiting for admis- 
sion to the workhouse, or, perhaps we returned his scrutinising glances too 
boldly. At all events to another hotel we went, but there they could give 
us one room only. At the third, which was little better than a soldier's 
pot-house, we obtained two rooms, but had td put up with a vile dinner and 
bad wine. Sweet Buttercup was anything but sweet at the time. He 
fumed and grumbled, talked about not putting up with that sort of thing, 
but was finally silenced by being informed that it waa ten o'clock, when the 
house must be shut, and we must go to bed. But, oh ! when we reached the 
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bed rooms, our dismay and discomfiture were complete. One chamlwr gave 
subtle and intangible, but nevertheless unequivocal, indication of the pre- 
sence of insects ; the other was worse. One room had a basin in it, the other 
had not. The door of the one would shut, the door of the other was off its 
hinges, and would not, till some invisible bands from the outside lifted 
it into its place. The occupants of this room bad the advantagOt however, 
of seeing through the waU into the next, which was used by the whole 
native household. The insects would have put a certain one of the plagues 
of Egypt to sbame; they were crawling up the walls in all the glory of an 
unconquered host. As a great favour, and at our especial request, we were 
supplied with four towels. Oenerous, concessions, liberal-heart«d host I But 
the Buttercup and Corcoran held on to the one basin and we had to be 
content with a pie dish, and to dean our teeth by pouring water into our 
open months from a jug. Dick, preferring the floor, surrendered his bed 
to Hebe } and after, for a short time, enduring the tortures of the inquisi- 
tion in bed, the Captain followed Deadeye's example. Hebe was awakened 
in the night by the singing of those insects— at least he said so. Do they 
usually rejoice thus when they gefc fair-skinned Englishmen on whom to 
make a feast? Spite, however, of all discomforts, most of us slept, being 
pretty well tired. To awake, however, was torture sufficient ; our basin 
and pie dish had to be emptied out of the window, and many were the 
inconveniences of this mtmdane ptirgatorium. Gommiseratix^ with one 
another, we dressed rapidly and descended for chocolate, which did not 
appear, but instead thereof, after along wait, barbel in wine sauce, which, on 
the Seine, is called Mat^l6te, and, after a yet longer delay, coffee did. Then 
a wheelbarrow was brought to transport our luggage to the ferry ; whence, 
at nine o'clock, we started, amid the cheers oft a crowd of loafers who had 
assembled to see us off. Presently, in order to avoid one or two rapids, we 
took to towing, but this was not a light labour when there was no tow 
path, and the fellow ashore had to creep along under the bushes, and often 
along the bank over round stones that hurt his feet fearfully. Often, too, he 
had to walk out into the river 071 the top of a sandbank, so that the boat 
might be dragged up through the deep channel, and then, having done that, 
he would, in endeavouring to get ashore, find himself up to the waist in 
a stream, against which it was hardly possible to stand, and as soon as he 
was in the boat again the flies pounced on his bare ankles, so that the gig 
rocked with the unhappy victim's efforts to knock off, slay, or otherwise 
demolish his tormentors. 

Arrived at Siorao, we had luncheon on (amongst other things) fish, 
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ezoellently cooked, and served np by a most picturesque and hand- 
some young landlord, in a Cardigan jacket. Oyer the river is a very 
fine bridge, adorned with the usual Virgin in the middle. Several stiff 
rapids (which no doubt were rendered worse than usual by the recent 
rain) and an intense sun made the work very severe. We proceeded on 
our way amidst such general gmmblii^ at so much work being done in the 
holidays, that we gave in to our own ill-humour, and stopped at a riverside 
hostelry near St. Cyprien, very dean and comfortable, with a jolly English- 
looking landlord ; but, unfortunately, it was able to afford one room with 
two beds only for the four of us. We tossed for those luxuries, which fell 
to the lot of the Captain and Buttercup, so the others were obliged to 
content themselves with the floor. In the course of the night, however, 
Hebe, finding that decidedly hard, was fain to exchange quarters with the 
philanthropic Corcoran. We had hardly had time to settle quietly down 
again, when we wore onee more disturVed by heavy thunderstorms, accom- 
panied by deluges of rain. We broke our ftust on fish and meat— in fact, a 
regfular d^e^ner, instead of the usual ohocolate— and rowed the whole day 
on nothing else. It is a mistake to have nothing but chocolate and 
iM'ttad to oommence a hard day's work on. At all events, we were much 
more " fit," after our row with this meal, than we had felt on previous 
•days, when we had waited for our heavy meal till twelve or one o'clock. 
Kain began to fall soon after our start, and continued more or less heavily 
till we reached our destination at five. The day's journey was through 
most lovely and romantic scenery ; first, hills far and near, covered with 
oodghty trees dressed in various coloured leaves ; then, i>erhaps, over us 
hung a giant limestone crag, with here and there great black patches as 
though tar had been allowed to trickle down its face. Then, through an 
opening, a view of distant hills would enctiant the eye. Again, a town 
nestling in the rocky hill-side, with a winding staircase (leading to the dif- 
ferent houses) hewn in the crag, and a chateau at the top was visible from 
afar. Limeuil, Beynac, Castelnaud, and a small town some two miles below 
Domme, were especially picturesque, with their houses actually cut out of 
the rock and built in on its side. The rowing began to be very heavy, as 
w« had to work up against a stream, very swift from rains and full of small 
rapids. We found it sometimes paid to leave the main river and go up a 
side channel, that generally ended in a kind of najbural dam, over which 
the boat could be dragged into comparatively slack water. At Cenac, below 
Domme, we had a crowd to receive us, and, after tying our boat to a barge 
went to a small but clean hotel, which was, however, unfortunately rathe 
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fun ; 80 we got only two beds, and eren then had to allow one of the bed- 
rooms to be used as a salle-^mnng^r— a very common thing in these parts 
where the guest enters the house through the kitchen, which is also the 
sleeping room of the landlord. After a stroll and table d'hote (at which 
we learned the day had been one of the hottest they hlid had), we turned 
in, rather disgpisted that the rain liad been so partial to us. 

On Tuesday morning we walked by a footpath up the diS from Cenac to 
the top of the rock on which Domme, one of the principal towns of the 
neighbourhood, is situated. The views on the ascent and from the 
summit wore alike superb. The river was in a fearful state of flood* 
towing was difficult and even dangerous if yon let the boat get in the 
least degree side on to the stream, and rowing was very hard and 
heavy work. In fact, in one place we oould not force the boat 
up against the current at all, and at last had to pull in shore and 
drag her over rushes and sunken bushes to where the river waa less 
rapid. The rush of water was awful, but at the same time grand, as it 
swept round bends of the river carrying great branches of trees with it, 
dashed itself against the rocks on the shore into snowy foam, and roared 
most weirdly through its caverns. The day's jonmey had covered lovely 
country. White rocks, with an occasional red onsb bounded the river on 
either side, but we had almost entirely left the region of white rocks with 
black patches on them. The scenery is varied in the extreme. Old towns 
standing on or built in the rocks, fertile fields of maize and tobacoo, bold 
barren piles of rock, and cliffs brilliant with ferns and foliage— all this we 
passed in a few hours. 

Our intentien had been to reach Souillac this day, but the floods pve- 
vented it ; and the evening was already drawing in when we arrived at the 
suspension bridge near Aillac, a quaint town, whose only approach for 
persons in a boat is up a narrow inlet beneath overhanging rocks, which 
form a ckI de sac. The village may easily be passed unless the map is care- 
fully studied, only a house or two of the town being visible from the 
river. 

Corcoran waa sent up to reconnoitre, and find out what accommodaf ion 
he could procure at the inn. Whether it was owing to his disreputable 
appearance, or to the fact that he presented himself without baggage, or 
that the innkeei>er seldom had guests, I cannot say ; but the landlord in- 
sisted on the production of passports before he would admit us, and even 
then a difficulty arose as to bedrooms. He had only one with three beds, 
and one of these was already occupied, and we must have the occupier with. 

b 2 
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118. At last, however, "mine host" gare way to oar energetio remon* 
strances ; the ocoapier (if ever there were one) was ejected, and we were 
installed. 

That erening we held a solemn oohference ; and the rowing against the 
rirer in its then state of flood being voted too severe, it was determined, if 
possible, to arrange for the transport of onr boat by land to Sonillao, 
instead of oar rowing there. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AlLLAC TO ISSOIRB. 

Next morning Dick Deadeye spent a profitable hour and a half in groping 
about the small harbonr of Aillao with the boat-hook, in seandi of the 
grapnel that had been knocked OTerboard the preceding night into water 
some six feet deep. LuckUy he found it. 

For the second time Corcoran was interviewed by an aspirant to 
fortune- making ia England. This time a very ancient Frenchman, with- 
out teeth, wanted us to introduce him and his truffles to our native land. 
" But we had no interest, and could not help him." ' * That was no matter ; 
provided we took him over and showed him how to make a start, he would 
soon make a name." He was past convincing that we were not all powerful 
at home, and that Englishmen might abstain from taking his shop by 
storm. 

After breakfast we got the boat out of the water, and arranged for the 
transport of it and our baggage by cart to St. Denis prh liartel, a distance 
of twenty-seven miles, for 30 francs— a high, but not extravagant price. 
Then, bidding fore well to our host and a large crowd who had assembled 
round the boat, we started for our walk, which was through beautiful 
scenery with rocks and hills, that soon gave place to mountains greatly 
resembling those of Cumberland, but without the lakes. A little beyond a 
village called Peyrillac we found ourselves in a complete amphitheatre of 
mountains, all sloping evenly down towards the valley. In passing through 
the villages, as was to be expected, we caused a great sensation amongst 
the country folks, who had seldom seen an Englishman, and never a boat on 
land or even in wnter ; and many were the inquiries as to what we were 
carrying made both of us and our handsome charioteer. At Souillac we 
stayed an hour for luncheon, and then continued on our way to Saint 
Denis, which was not reached till 8.39 p.m., the last part of our journey 
being made in the dark. During this time our lanterns proved very 
uflefnl, especially when that of our charioteer (who was l^^aUy obliged to 
oany one) came to grief. 
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Next morning at eight o'clock we pat the boat on a railway truck to go 
by Petite Vitesse to Issoire on the Allier. Nothing, however, that we 
could say or do wonld indace the officials to promise to get it there before 
the morning of the day after the morrow ; and, to add to onr misfortiuies, 
we found the one passenger train by which we ourselves could reach Issoire 
that night was almost on the point of starting. So, giving up all thoughts 
of catching it, we agreed to go to Aurillac and stop there a day whilst our 
now very dingy flannels were being washed. 

After d^'eHner at the Hotel de Yitrao (which* unfortunately for the 
traveller, is the only one near the railway, but otherwise a place to be 
avoided on account of thc^ servility of the hostess and her enormous 
charges), we proceeded toFigeac, where we had to change carriages. 
Finding we had five hours to wait for the train to Aurillac, and no baggage 
to bother us— for that had disappeared— we strolled round the town and saw 
the church, the architecture of which is a flnemod^n Norman, with the 
usual number of side chapels, a crypt, a handsomely carved pulpit, and a 
small but lofty dome or lantern. The town possesses a fine avenue of 
I^ane trees and a promenade, at the end of which is a church, whereon we 
read a long notice forbidding infants to play, throw stones, and almost 
every other thing it was possible to do. 

After dinner we proceeded to Aurillac. Whilst we were engaged 
at the station in obtaining the baggage, a fellow in a blouse, im- 
pertinently (so Dick thought) accosted him, and demanded to know 
what was in our little basket, which held the lanterns, tools, ftc., 
that Deadeye so jealously protected. The latter, fearing his French was 
not equal to the occasion, thought fit to take no notice of the question till, 
on Monsieur's repeating it, and thrusting his hand into the basket, IMck's 
ire was kindled, and, snatching it away, he sharply told the gentleman in 
the blouse to mind his own business. Whereupon ensued a row, which, 
however, was luckily terminated by the arrival of Capt. Corcoran. He 
explained that the man was a town octroi officer, who wished to'see if we 
had any articles liable to duty, and he assured the said official that 
Deadeye, being ignorant of such customs in England, had not uhder- 
stood what he wanted. At lengrth, late at night, we got to the Hotel du 
Commerce, and arranged to stay the whole of the next day, and proceed 
by an early train to Issoire on the morning after, in time to meet the boat 
and get afloat on the Allier as soon as possible. 

Our hotel at Aurillac was a curious place. Entering from the Orande Place 
under an archway, the traveller finds himself in a courtyard, round which 
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are balconies leading to the different bedrooms. Our beds themaelTeB were 
in cupboards ; and when the cupboard doors were shut, the rooms oonld 
be used as sitting rooms. 

On Friday, having nothing to do* and plenty of time to do it in, we 
took a stroll round the dtj, which possesses some handsome public 
buildings, plenty of small fountains, and a church celebrated for the cures 
it works, wax legs and arms, modelled from persons recorered, being 
suspended in a side ehapel. Corcoran had managed to acquire a bad 
finger, bat, strange to say, it nsTer occurred to us to try what effect it 
would have on his malady. * 

The heaviest anathemas ought to fall on the heads of the French railway 
directors. We had to get up at 4 a.m. to catch the early train on Saturday 
morning. Leaving Aurillac, we were whirled through most lovely scenery, 
and we thought the suniise over the hills on oar r^ht aknoet worth 
getting up so early to see. The far-off mountains seemed bathed in purple 
light ; and, as the suu r< se hifther, its gleams irradiated the hill tops and 
brightened the foliage of the taller trees. We passed through dainty little 
valleys each with its central stream, and innumerable tributary brooks, 
and ever and anon a Uttle cascade or more modest waterf^ ; and we were 
almost sorry when the train pulled up at Issoire at 10 a.m. and we were 
compelled to alight, but were quite di^^usted when we found that the 
boat had not arrived. If wishes could do harm, again the French railway 
officials would have had a bad time of it ; for we were, to put it mildly, 
somewhat discontented, more Especially when we were informed that 
H.M.S. Pinafore could not possibly arrive till next day. So, to make the 
best of a bad job, we went to dije^ner at the Hotel de la Foste, where a 
large placard announced a fSte which was to be opened at eight o'clock that 
night by salvoes of artillery, a grand procession of lanterns, and fireworks. 
Well, thoaght we, as we proceeded to inspect the town, at all events we 
shall have some amusement. The first thing to be done was to get a Bask 
of Englan<l note changed ; but imagine our surprise at learning they are no 
good, even in a large town like this. The banker politely tells yon "he 
does not distrust you, but he is not sufficiently acquainted with English 
money to know it is not a forgery you are offering him." 

After walking about the fair and admiring the pretty headdresses of the 
women, which projected from the side of their heads, we went down to the 
river for fishing and bathing, and exploration generally. Capt. Corcoran 
had some success with the fly. 

After table d'hdie dinner, at which one poor little maid seemed to have 
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to wait on eyerybodj— for the gw<}WB and all bellowed *' Annette, do this ! " 
"Annette do that, or the other "—we were startled by the report of one 
gnn. Snatching np onr hats, we sallied forth to see the sights, and to hear 
the aalToes of artillery. The former consisted chiefly of two or three bootha 
(the fair itself being OTcr), a few dice tables, at which rash youths adven- 
tnred their sons, and other tables at which gambling in a mild form was 
practised. We were on the tip-toe of expectation for the fireworks and the 
firing to commence, it being already past nine, when again we were startled 
by the sonnd of a gnn, and, half an honr afterwards, by a solitary rocket 
ascending, and that was all of the salToes that we heard. At all events we 
woald see the torchlight procession, and hastened to take np favonrable 
positions for that purpose. 

At length sounds of military music reached onr ears. Huge was the 
excitement, and expectancy had reached its highest pitch, when down the 
street there paced the most mournful band ever unhappy man listened to S 
lighted and cheered on its majestic path by as many as twenty Chinese 
lanterns carried on sticks . It was the sickliest spectacle we ever witnessed, 
and we went disconsolately to bed, hoping fervently that the gig would 
turn np on the morrow, and relieve us from the misery of such another 
scene. 

On Sunday morning we were awakened at five by a salvo, which, being, 
interpreted, on this occasion meant the firing of one gun. It was clear 
that no one was expected to rest afterwards; for presently there came 
another salvo, and then such a row in the streets from the i)as8ag^ of 
vehicles, that, in despair, we got up. Verily, in the early morning, a 
French town is the noisiest place we ever slept in. Ck>mpared with it, the 
racket of London near a railway terminus is the silence of the grave. 

After paying a visit to the station to inquire for the boat, and having found 

none, we went to low mass ; then to the station again, only to be told the gig 

oould not arrive that day— and back to high mass. We greatly admired 

the lesser verger, whoqe face might have been a study for Gruikshank. 

But ah I if Gruikshank had seen thee stand 

As thou standest now on thy native land. 

He would pray thee to pause, that his skUl might trace 

At leisure the lines of that wine-puff 'd face ; 

The bull-like neck and the unclean paws. 

And the wrinkled fat on thy massive jaws. 

And the delicate curve of those legs that seem 

Too slight for their burden ; and oh ! the gleam 

Of that nose, so sombre and yet so gay ! 

But he can't, being dead, I am sorry to say. 
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The greater merger shone in all the glory of a red-tail coat, cocked hat, 
and a stick stack in the belt, originally intended for a sword. 

As usnal, we were collared by a wily inhabitant— in this instance a little 
wine merchant, who wanted us to introduce his wines into England. That 
little man was a bore. I have sometimes wondered whether the derivation 
of the word "bore" has anything to do with "bnrr." If so, in this case 
it wonld be appropriate enough, for the vendor of wine stuck to us the 
whole day, walked with us when we went to bathe, and got in our way 
when we tried to fish. He escorted us back to Issoire to an open-air con- 
cert, given by the Soci^t^ Lyrique— who, by the way, played very badly— 
and, after seeing us safely to our inn, be asked himself to dinnet; but this 
was an honour we declined. The fSt&— with, its bad music, its peepshows 
and shooting galleries, and, of course, the usual French promenade, to 
which everybody came — was almost as big a deception as the salvoes had 
been. 

In the evening we slightly altered our dress, in order to avoid, if 
possible, the ubiquitous wine merchant, and proceeded to see the illumina- 
tions, which consisted of a few Chinese lanterns in The Place, where also 
was dancing, for those who liked it, on the hard gravel. We had been 
there hardly five minutes when the wine merchant turned up, and, 
recognising us, made a descent upon us. Cousin Hebe quickly gave him 
the slip, and half an hour afterwards the re&t of us did likewise, and the 
Captain, not being well, retired with Buttercup to the hotel. Deadeye 
appeared at the dancing again, and was this time button-holed without 
mercy. There was no escape. The said bore had made up his mind not 
to be trifled with again, and, although dying of thirst, he would not 
leave his victim. "Would Monsieur walk to the caf^, and wait there 
while bore got something to drink?" "No, Dick would wait at the 
dancing." "Then so would bore." Pause, in which victim endeavours 
to leave. " Would not Monsieur come to the caf^ ? Le Jeune (Hebe) was 
there he thought." " No, Monsieur would wait and see the dancing." 
" Then so would he." And he did, till Deadeye was fairly driven home to 
bed, never having had a chance of the dance for which he was longing. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Allier from Issoirb to the Loire. 

At last the boat turned ap ; and on Monday momiLg—tiSter astonishing 
the gar^^m by demanding d^eHner at the unheard hour of eight— we (by 
means of ahand-cart) transported the gig to the second bridge over the 
Allier, and, having cleaned her from the filth contracted during the railway 
journey, were on the point of starting, when that insiuSerable limpet of a 
wine merchant turned up— luckily just too late to do anything but say 
farewelL 

Little need be said of the navigation of this part of the river, because 
no one desiring a pleasure trip would attempt it, npless he had a great 
love for scenery and a great contempt <for safety and comfort. We were 
seldom in the boat for five consecutive minutes though we worked hard 
all <^ay. Every few yards there were cascades and small waterfalls, with 
great boulders rising just above the surface, or, perhaps, more dangerously 
hidden by a drop of several feet. Occasionally we came across a dam of 
stones and sand, right across the river, and then we had to make a portage. 
Bapids there were in plenty ; but of real good, honest ones, with lots of 
water and a well-marked V* there were few. After two minutes' quiet 
rowing, our coxswain, with a bewildered look, would stand up in the boat, 
and, gazing earnestly ahead, tell the crew he could not see " where 
the river went." In other words, there was a nasty drop of 
many feet ; so, pulling into the bank, we would leave one of 
the crew to manage the tow-line, attached to the stem; while 
two more (one on each side of the boat) would help her down 
the cascade. It will be long before I forget this day ; as, with trousers 
tucked up as high as possible, and wading shoes on, we scrambled and 
slipped over the pitiless rocks, groaning in agony at the pain caused to our 
feet, and grumbling over the wet state our clothes were in ; for every now 
and then the boat would get shelved, and we, in our endeavours to get her 
off, would have to make a stand against a rush of water that, if it did not 
take us off our l^s, rendered the tuming-up of our trousers an absurdity. 
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The cascade being passed, one nnfoitmiate (nsnally the man with tiie tow. 
line) would hold the boat for the rest to get in, and then he would scramble 
on board as best he might ; and so we would go on for three minutes, when 
cox, would again interpose with the old remark of "Confound the river, 
where doei she go now ? Oh, I see, round a stiffish bend ; but I think we 
can get down the rapid. There's a bit of a V to it, and apparently plenty 
of water. Shall I try ?"— and we would. First there was just a waver of 
the boat as she entered the V* i^^ a rush, with a bump or two on rocks, 
and then « small sea, in which we shipped any amount of water. This was 
a rapid we enjoyed; but more than once, when we were nearly through 
such difficulties, and in so great a rush of water that it was impossible to 
stop the boat, we found ourselves on the Terge of a previously unseen 
oascadot down which we had to go bounding from rock to rock, and were 
only saved from a serious smash by the quick eye of cox., who would give 
orders that had to be impUoitly obeyed, for a hard or half a pull on bow or 
stroke side, as the oases might be, to avoid the more dangeroas boulders. 
At the bottom of the drop of water we perhaps would find ourselves in » 
deep, Barrow channel, ranning almost at right angles to the bed of the 
river, and on to a high and rocky bank, against which we were being hurled 
nose on, with barely room for us to give a sharp stroke or two with the oar, 
and so turn our craft from certain destruction. 

There was much fine scenery to be enjoyed, had we only had time to look 
at it. Unfortunately we had to concentrate all our faculties uik)d the 
mani^ement of the boat, and we had littJe time to look about. While it 
was light we had a view at our back of a gfrand chain of mountains, deli- 
cately shaded with clouds and faint blue mist : 

And round their crests a little snow-white cloud 
Anon did hover, as it might be bom 
Of summer fountains. 

At the pretty village of Condes, where we stopped for luncheon, a 
slight difficulty arose. We could find no one to take chaise of the boat 
and baggage ; but Buttercup soon cut the Qordian Knot by suggesting, 
"Why not leave the Pinafore where she is?" (we were out in the 
middle of the river). No sooner said than done. The grapnel was thrown 
out in about two feet of water, and we all walked unconcernedly ashore. 
" At last," said Buttercup, " we have found some advantage by being 
amphibious." He did not quite like being amphibious, although when 
duty called he was seldom the last to turn oat of the boat ; but then he 
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never jumped into the water with the alacrity and enjoyment of great 
amphibians. 

On starting after Innoheon, we settled down quite hopefally in onr 
placM for, at least, a five minutes' row, but had scarcely gone 400 yards 
before we found ourselves in a labyrinth of rocks and cascades, sand 
banks and channels. Bruising our legs, wetting our clothes, and looking 
anxiously ahead for tiie small town of Martres de Yeyre, we toilM along- 
until late in the afternoon, when we found ourselves in a narrow channel 
teemix^ with rocks, where we were delayed so long that it was quite dark 
when we emei^ed into quieter water, with high rocks on one side, and a 
wide expanse of eandy, stony waste on the other. Bunning the gig into 
the bank, we held a council of war, and, it being quite obvious that it was 
too dangerous to proceed, the fate of the Pinafore was at once decided- 
she must be left on the bank till morning. The next tquestion was, what 
must the crew do ? Dick, always in favour of camping out on the slightest 
provocation, and even in impossible places, instantly stated his intention 
of making some soup — we had in our stores some horrible things called • 
"aoup squares "—and sleeping beside the boat. Hebe said he wouldn't 
mind the camping out, but he must have some dinner— that was a sine qaA 
non. Buttercup declined to entertain the idea of can^ping out ; he would 
dispense with the dinner, but his ultimatum was shelter and bed. He put 
his foot down on that. Corcoran, as usual, had listened to all opinions, 
hoping, doubtless, by chiming in with the majority, to make things 
pleasant all round. Finding, however, that everybody was in a mineritj, 
he cunningly carried the vote against Dick by pronouncing strongly for both 
dinner and bed. Deadeye was hard to convince, and it was only when Hebe 
suggested that he might easily make the soup a httle more sustaining 
with the help of a candle or two, that he gave in. After hauling the Pina- 
fore high and dry, we shouldered our bagn^, and plodded along the stony 
bank, Hebe leading the way with a lantern in his hand. A couple of lights 
twinkled in the distance to our left, and there were others on the hill- 
side to our right; but no one seemed to care to face the climb, and we 
therefore filed off to the left, over hard round stones that were fearfully 
painful to walk on, and through bushes of the wait-a-bit character, till 
suddenly our guiding star, followed by Buttercup, disappeared into a 
ditch. Soon after setting the lantern going again we found ourselves in a 
market garden. That rejoiced our hearts, for evidently we were .nearing 
habitations. At last the distant lights were made, and, providentially, they 
proved to be those of an aubeige. However, there is not much gained by 
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inding m inn, if the landlady will not admit yon. Thia waa oar plight ; 
no doubt heoanse we, wet np to the waiat, with the mud of the garden on 
OB, with our sacka nnder onr arms, no socks on, and our shoes in holes, 
did. not look a highly respectable quartette. We tried argument in Tain, 
and only after some explanation as to whore we had been and what we were 
doing would the hostess consider the case. A commercial gentleman had 
the spare room, and she could not turn him out. She ultimately agreed to 
see the " commercial," and try to arrange the matter with him. She was 
so long absent, we began to fear we should hare to find another hotel. In 
the end, thongh» either she or her guest gave way, and Buttercup and 
Dick found themselTes in a small room, and Corcoran and Hebe in another, 
the only entrance to which was through that of the " commerciaL" We 
did jnstioe to a good dinner, and soon retired ; but not till our hostess, in 
the tenderest manner, had put a poultice on the Captain's finger, that 
still continued Tery painful. 

The next morning (Tuesday) saw Buttercup and Dick up at five and on 
their way to look after the boat, which they safely brought down to the 
inn. Deadeye then tried to wake up Corcoran and Hebe, and, not being 
aware that they were in an inner room, b^pm lustily kicking the outside 
door^ but desisted suddenly on hearing a surly strange voice growl out 
something. After some moments of doubt as to who spoke, and jumping to 
the oonolusion that the Captain waa humbugging, he opened the door, and 
was on the point of rapping the sleQ>er OTer the head, when luckily the 
sight of a pair of Wellingtons (we all wore shoes) stayed the upraised 
hand, and *' the commercial" (for it was he) was allowed to slumber in 
peaoe— but for a short time only. It was necessary to go through his 
room to wake our friends, and at last the sluggard was fairly 
• disturbed. After a light breakfast we were soon again en route, thankful 
to find more water in the river; so that we were able to get down 
most rapids in the boat, instead of turning out every five minutes. The 
scenery is entirely different from that of the Dordogne. There you see 
giant cliffs through which the river has fretted out its course. Here the 
banks are low, and you have magnificent views of distant mountains, cloud- 
capped and purple, the Puy de Dome standing out grandly. Nearing Pont 
de Ch&teau, we had one of the nasty rocky rapids I have described ; and 
an extra hard knock on a boulder sending bow rolling off his seat just 
when cox. called on him to pull, we got side on to the rocks, over which 
the stream bumped us unmercifully, shipped a lot of water, cracked the 
boat, and were nearly done for. Of course we were all out of the boat in 
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■an instant, and, getting her off with difficulty, for the Btream was very 
strong, pulled to the nearest shore and emptied the water out of her. We 
then crossed to the town, with the intention o£ having i&i&dixeTt hut were 
waylaid by tiro hospitable Frenchmen, who insisted on our drinking that 
fearful mixture, absinthe. They were very kind, and the younger one invited 
us to call on him <m our way through the canals at St. Mammas, where he 
lived. After luncheon we rowed down one or two nasty rapids that 
required great eare, and tried to do so over one or two shallow places ; but 
had in the end to get out and help the boat over. On an average we were 
not out of the boat and wadii^ more than once every half-hour to-day. 
The Pinafore leaked horribly, so we stopped early at a little village named 
Joze, and repaired her with tow and candle-grease as well as we could. 
The inn at which we put up was the cheapest, and by no means the worst, 
we had yet come across. For this we think we were indebted to our 
Font de Chateau friends, who allowed us to use their names. N.B. there- 
fore : Gtet a Frenchman to introduce you to a maCtre d'hdfel ; for it is clear 
1» us from experience, the landlord thai will not mulct yoa so heavily as 
is his custom with Englishmen. Buttercup was asked if he were a plonyettr. 
"Oh, oui," was the prompt reply. "A professional plongeurf" Our 
•comrade b^an to be doubtful as to the meaning of the word, hesitated, 
and thought it prudent to make a few inquiries, the answers to which 
ehowed that a pZongeur is a man who dived for flsh— but how he caught 
them we could not ascertain. 

Wednesday morning saw us off early, and, after staying at Limons for 
luncheon, we reached Vichy at about four. Low, flat country, with moun- 
tains in the far distance, succeeded to the beauty and grandeur which had 
delighted us in the upper parts of the river and on the Bordogne. If it 
had not been for the excitement of shooting rapids, which below Pont de 
Ch&teau we could safely do in the boat, we should have had decidedly a 
tame day. Vichy is a most inhospitable-looking place from the river, and, 
binding no one with whom to leave the boat, we pulled down to the floating 
baths, tied her up there, and, putting the oars and our traps on an omni- 
bus, drove to the Hotel de Londres, at which we found but one Englishman, 
A clergyman— who, by the bye, had a lively recollection of Hebe, from having 
whilst at college been kept awake by his nocturnal performances on the 
piano. 

Next morning we visited various springs, and tasted the different waters, 
especially the Captain, who even drank water that was used for gargling pur- 
poses only. After dejHn&r at our hotel, a regular procession, consisting of 
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the landlord and his friends and divers of the gnests, cnrions to inspect an 
English boat, started to see us off. Leaving the floating baths, we paddled, 
with our English friend in tiie stern some three hundred yards, when we 
came to a weir right across the river. Having carried the boat round that 
and lannched her below, we waved adieoz to the vicar, from whom we were 
really sorry to part, and began to row in earnest. Of course there were 
plenty of rapids ; but anyone having a moderate acquaintance with this 
kind of river, can come down them very well. Above the bridge, though, 
at Ch&tel de Nenve, we were nearly washed into a rooky rapid, but were 
luckily able to get into the left-hand and safe channel in time. Leaving 
the boat at the bridge, we went to the Hotel de la Croix Blanche, notable 
foi* cheapness and small pie diihes to wash in. 

By 10.30 next morning we had reached Moulins in time for table d'K6te 
dSfjeHmer at the Dauphin— to us a very memorable hotel; for the courses at 
luncheon were so numerous that, though we sat down in a famishing state, 
one dish was sent away nntasted, and some gudgeons, cooked like white- 
bait, were only disposed of on account of their excellent flavour. We 
visited the cathedral, in which there are some very beautiful windows, a 
quaint spiral staircase to the tower, and a most curious " Holy Sepulchre " 
under and at the back of the high altar. Bound the body of Christ, within 
the tomb, are the figures of four holy women and the three apostles. After 
a stroll through the market, where we made several purchases, we got 
afloat as soon as possible. The handsome bridge, with its nineteen archoB, 
is a delusion and a snare, for in two only was there water, and one of these is 
so full of snags as to be useless, while the other requires care. Numerous 
sand islands make the channel of an otherwise straight river very 
tortuous and difficult to follow ; but the windings during to-day's journey 
were by no means so bad as those between Vichy and Chatel de Neuve. 
After passing Trenay the sand islands begin to show signs of vegetation, 
but the river looks thoroughly deserted, save near the very few towns on 
the banks, where the ubiquitous washerwonaan is to be seen. " The shades 
of night were falling fast," and we had every expectation of camping tent- 
le s on an island, and dining on tinned soup only, when we unexpectedly 
came upon a park on the left bank, other signs of habitation on the right, 
and shortly afterwards the suspension bridge near Le Yeurdre, having taken 
four hours and three-quarters coming from Moulins. We left our boat 
with the most ladylike of bridge-keepers, who recommended us to go to the 
Hotel Font Neuf, at Le Yeurdre, and who stopped the mail cart to send up 
our bags to the village. 
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Notwithstandiiig the comforts of our hotel, we were at the bridge at 
eight o'clock next morning ; but our kind and ladylike friend was there to 
receive ns, and to warn us to be < arefol of the weir near Apremont. She 
had visited " le petit bateau/' and found it " tr^s gentil." 

We rowed down a very winding channel, and, after passing one bridge, 
reached Apremont, clearly recognisable from the large chateau on the left 
bank. 
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CHAPTER V, 

The Loire, prom the Junction op the Allieb to 
THE Seine, via Bbiabe and Orleans Canals. 

HAvnra had d^eHmer at Catty le Ck>lombe, at the jnnotion of the Loire 
and Allier, we ptiUed on to La Chants, which deriyes its name from 
the number of priests it used to support. Here we found the Hotel du 
Grand Monarque good and, strange to say, cheap, considering the fitct that 
its landlord spoke some few words of English ; but then he loved our nation, 
and more partioularly one young lady, who, he told ns, refused him for the 
sole reason that he was a Prenohman. He added without scruple (but in 
English), in the presence of his wife, that he would much rather hare 
married the English girl. In the evening he insisted on escorting us to a 
oaftf, where we learnt from a man who sat next us that our fbme had floated 
down the Loire before us, and our doings were noticed in the journals. 

Next morning we started at eight, this being almost the only hotel where 
we got our chocolate at the promised hour. We always experienced the 
greatest difficulty in getting off early, as we generally had to wait the 
arrival of the milk. There was a large crowd to see us leave, and, as soon 
as we were afloat, a regular and not very assuring stampede took place to 
see us shoot the bridge, which we did without shipping a drop of water in 
the sea below, to the disappointment of our numerous spectators. In four 
hours from La Charity we reached Cosne, and evidently not too soon, so 
far as our appetites were concerned ; for divers grumblings by the crew 
were interpreted to mean that the cutlets at dije/dner nere very small, and 
the dish of flsh not large enough for four men, &c., although in realily no 
reasonable person coold find fault with either quantity or quality, as the 
dSjeHner was really exceUenlik But, as regards appetites, we were unreason- 
able. After passing Neuvy our attention was attracted to an osprey 
fishing, and we saw him make two grand swoops head first into the water, 
disappearing completely for a few seconds. Beaching Briare in tolerable 
time, and leaving our boat with the lock-keeper, we made for the Hotel de 

laPoste. 
C 
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Some time next morning was lost in applying for and obtaining a permiff, 
alias laiuer poster, alias jaun«, to free ns through the locks leading into the 
Seine and on to Paris. We passed the lock from the Loire and went 
straight through, leaving the Lateral Canal on our right, and taking the 
second turning on the right into the town of Briare. Ouzouer, which we 
reached in about three hours, is only nine kilos from the Loire ; there- 
fore, I strongly advise an early start, so as to get the lead of the 
barged that block up the canal, and thus not be kept waiting. We 
pulled the boat round many of the locks, to avoid delay ; but this is 
severe labour, as the banks are steep. One can judge of the pace of 
the barges upon these canals from the fact that the barge we caught 
at the eleventh lock had left Briare the day before at 2 p.m. The 
landlady at Ouzouer made a horrid attempt to swindle us ; so, when she 
presented her bill, Dick (the keeper of our privy purse) said, " Tr^ cher et 
tr^s mauvais !" whereupon she promptly came down in her ohargee, and on 
his repeating the magic phrase she came down yet again. 

Whilst lunching we heard music in the street, and on looking out saw 
a queer bridal party on their way to the Mairee, In front stalked the 
priest, then came musicians, followed by two brides in long veils, with 
their respective bridegrooms, and then a long string of sisters, cousins, and 
aunts, many of the gentlemen having a lady on each arm. Presently they 
returned, but without the priest, and the brides had doffed their veils. 

At the last lock on the ascent. No. 12, the highest point of the canal, 
water is scarce, and the lock-keeper had to wait for two barges 
before he would let us through: but, as the second barge was yet a 
long way off, we determined to try whether he was open to reason. 
A judicious tip had the immediate effect of getting us through. We 
arrived at Ch&tiillon-sur-Loing at 10 p.m., thus transgressing the rules 
of the Canal, which forbid night travelling. This we learned from 
a much-disgusted official in velveteens, who came down to remonstrate 
with us at one of the locks on our way. He addressed himself 
first to Hebe, who, having enough to do in disentangling the tow 
rope, referred him to Corcoran. The Qaptain would have liked to have 
referred him to someone else, but Yelv^eens would not be put 
off, and demanded to see the " autorisation *' which allowed ns 
to travel at night. The " laisser passer " did not pacify him. On the con- 
trary, he said it was dangerous to "Toyager pendant la nuit sans autorisa- 
tion." " But," said Corcoran, •• we don't mind the danger." •• I'm not 
thinking of you at all," said Velveteens ; " I'm thinking of the danger to 
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the other boata." Could it be possible that he thooffht the Pinafore a sort 
of small ironclad, and pictured her to himself careering OTer the oanal and 
sinking every barge she came in contact with ? *' Sir/' said the Captain, 
pointing to H.M.S. then in the lock, " sapposing a ooUision should happen, 
which would be in the greater danger, that little boat or one of yonr huge 
heavy barges ? " "I don't know, I don't know," said Yelyeteens, looking 
puzzled ; " but where's yonr autorisation." '* Our stomachs," replied Cor- 
coran, '* are the only authority we possess, and tiiey positively decline to 
stay here when there is a reasonable chance of getting a good dinner by 
going further." YelTeteens mused a moment, and no doubt the thoughts 
of Uie good dinner he had enjoyed softened his feelings towards us, as he 
made no further opposition to the lock-keeper's setting us free. Before 
we got to Ch&tilloB, however. Buttercup said, " Velveteens was right ; we 
ought to have stopped at Bogny," and we were all of us so hungry we quite 
agreed. Truly we must have looked a quaint party as we rowed down the 
canal, with two fat little candles flaring and guttering in bow and stem and 
casting a dim weird light around, hardly sufficient to show more than our 
forms in ghostly flannels swaying r^rulady backwards and forwards, and to 
brighten the spray which fell from our oars. We put up at the Hotel de la 
Qrace de Dieu, which we found very cheap and good. It is better, we think, 
to stop at Bogny than at Ch&tillon, unless you leave Briare very early in the 
morning. 

The following day (Tuesday) all the party being more or less on the sick 
list, we towed. It is hard to make very interesting the description of the 
scenery of such country as we were now passing through. He must indeed 
be an enthusiastic soul who could throw a glamour of poesy over the dull 
ditch-water details of a canal, without any surrounding circumstances to 
enliven the journey. I confess myself unequal to the task. Just below 
the thirty-first look is Montbuoy, where we halted for an inspection 
of its very pretty church and bridge. At Moncreeson we stopped for lunch, 
and then proceeded to Montai^is, where we arrived about five o'clock ; but, 
owing to delays by barges, the time we took is no criterion of distance. 

We can recommend the Hotel de France, where we put up, as cheap and 
good. Montazgis is a flneitown, and boasts a handsome church, a theatre, 
and boulevards. In the evening we visited a cafi ehantant, and were initiated 
into the i^ractice of paying the piper, that is to say, the musicians. As 
it may be useful to some at least of my readers to be aware of this custom, 
we give our experiences. When the cap came round, we all put in our 

50 centimes to begin with, but were further mulcted by having again to 
C 
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contribute after erery song. We foond the nativee put in only a sou at 
each Bongf and even sometimes asked the collector for change. The per- 
formers must have thought us a godsend. Many of the houses in Montargis 
hare doors opening out upon the rivers and streams which flow through the 
town. 7 his is the scene of the famous legend, known in every nursery in 
England, of the dog of Montar^. W« left our boat just above the lock in 
Montargis (No. 41), in the care of the lock-keeper, whom with his wife we 
found veryoivii. 

Next morning (Wednesday), after another stroll round the town, we 
betook ourselves to the boat again. Some amusement was caused us by 
observing the curious collection of animals keptfby the bargees of Mon- 
tai^s. Many of them had stables for their beasts of draught— donkeys to 
wit— while in the barge was a profusion of all domestic animals, rabbits, 
poultry, a goat, and cats ; all apparently living In perfect amity, as much 
at home in the cabins as the human occupants. On the whole the donkeys 
had the best of it, for they had sheds to themselves. Four kilos from 
Montargis brings one to Buges, where the Canal d'Orleans joins that of 
Briare. The Canal de Loing commences at a bridge some hundred yards 
below lock 43. We arrived at Nargis, where wp had d^jeHner, but not 
wiihont some difficulty ; for the first restaurant we tried had nothing but 
eggs, and the second beef on^, to offer us. However, a little pressing 
induced them to turn us'.out a better meal than we had at first antioipated. 
How customs and manners vary in different parts of the same country I 
Here we always had jelly with our dinner and dAje&ner ; about the Dordogne 
country we had smoked goose offered us as regularly as clockwork ; on the 
Allier it was perpetual ham. 

After leaving Montargis the scenery improves, as well it might. The 
first indication of this was a row of white cliffs, soon followed by wooded 
hillsides, and later bj some pretty, peaceful views over pasture land. We 
arrived at Nemours late, and should have been later if we had not avoided 
-waiting for the last two locks by making a portage. At Nemours, at the 
second bridge over the canal, is an Octroi office, where we left the boat and 
sculls, and made for the Hotel de I'Ecu. The town is sonewbat uninte- 
resting, though the church is worth a visit. As at Montargis, many of the 
honf^es have back doors, opening on the river with little platforms, on each 
of which was a presiding nymph in the shape of a laundress, like lively mob- 
sapped statues in cathedral niches. At the twelfth lock, about a quarter 
of a mile below Nemours, the canal enters the Loing river, where there is 
^mly a slow current. 
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We reached nothing of interest till we came to the Forest of Fontaioebleaa 
on our left, but, unfortunately, we had no time to loiter in this grand old 
forest. All we had time for was an admiring glance from the boat at the mass 
of dark-green foliage, varied ever and anon with a burst of brighter hue, or 
gently reddening with the tints of autumn. On our right lay long sloping 
downs, with here and there a higher hill or a dark fringe of trees. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

St. Mammbs to Paris. 

Wb rowed on down to St. Mammte, below the twentieth lock, but, finding 
no inn, returned to Moret, a short distance up the Loing, and left oar boat 
at the baths. We repaired to the Hotel de I'Eon de France, where the 
landlady spoke English, understood English customs, and consequently 
felt bound to give us an English dinner. I say no more than this— Grade 
e<ep«rto— when abroad, avoid landladies who speak English. For a second 
time during our travels, we lost the grapnel; so after dinner Dick set out 
in search thereof, and discovered it three miles up the canal bank, where 
we had carried the boat past a look. The French bailee is more polite 
and more honest than his English congener. Except an umbrella, we 
never missed a thing, although we often left the boat to take care of her- 
self and her contents. Not quite all tiie contents, by the bye ; for at every 
resting place one heard, " Buttercup, got the watches?" " Yes ; have yon 
the flags, Dick P' The latter were a sn.aJI pennant with " fl.M.S. Pinafore" 
worked on it and a miniature Union Jack. Why cannot the French 
peasantry wear decent boots ? In Moret my bedroom was near the street, 
and the fearful " clank of the wooden shoe " gave no rest after 4 a.m. 

The church of Moret has a very beautiful west door ; but the interior 
is very disappointing. The old gateways of the town are curious, and in 
the tower of one of them is a wooden cage, where Cardinal Le Balue had 
been confined in the reign of Louis XI. On leaving Moret we met with a 
block at St. Mammes ; but our friend M. Heyraud, the gentleman who had 
insisted on treating us to absinthe at Pont dn Chateau, putting in an 
appearance, stood by us, got us through our difficulties, and, in celebration 
of the event, insisted upon our returning to his house aild taking wine and 
refreshment. His room was a museum of curiosities, and took us . some 
time to investigate. 

After leaving St. Mammes, we soon arrived at tbe first lock on the 
Seine, at Champagne. The fine white cliffs on the left bank, with their 
fringes of trees, and, after the lock, the view of the forest on the right 
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bftiik, with the ch&teau peeping throngh the long Tistas of tree and shrub, 
are exquisite. Soon we came aorosa a modification of the principle 
of the Gosport and Portsmouth floating bridge— to wit,, a steam tug 
going up stream by means of a ehain laid aloi»g the bed of the river. 
This seems to be the usual mode of towing, and a ** remorquer " will take 
up sometimes sixteen barges at once. We saw our fish for d^'efln«r taken 
out of a weU. where they were kept ready for use, ».».• to be made into 
m&telotes, a dish of fish (generally eels) stewed in wine sauce— a mixture 
we much disliked. Our design was to row on to Corbeil; but, dusk 
coming on and a heavy dew, we stopped at an auberge just above the lock 
of Yives Eaux, and left the boat with the lock-keeper. In our sitting- 
room we had a fire—the first we had seen. Ours was in some respects a 
curious inn. The lower part of the house was no better than a common 
auberge ; but the bed rooms were really beautifully fumisbed, and con- 
tained a number of little comforts and orHaments that one would not 
expert in the very best hotel. We afterwards ascertained that tLis was so 
for the convenience of the boating clubs. Next morning (Saturday) we 
had soup— and grease — without waiting for chocolate, and setting forth on 
our journey at 6 a.m., reached Corbeil in three hours. White cliffs line the 
right bank, and on the slopes were the long low lines of vine. Bouses and 
gardens, like those on the Thames at Teddington, lined the banks, and 
beyond Coudray, on the left, were more white cliffs, with the trees already 
assuming autumnal tints. Soon alter passing the junction of the Maxne 
with the Seine, we arrived off the Octroi of Paris on the right bank, whence 
we were energetically hailed. " Bid we intend to evade?** demanded a 
frothy old boy. " Oh, no ! " "Why, then, did we try and pass ? Yraiment 
we intended to evade !" " Oh, no ; we leallj knew nothing about any Octroi." 
And when we rowed over to them they wanted only to ascertain that we 
had nothing to declare, evidently much to the annoyance of the aforesaid 
frothy one, who, to make up for hi«* vexation and to show his diKUity, 
strutted like that noble bird, the emblem of his own nation— I do not mean 
the eagle. 

It was rather humiliating to us, after having successfully brought our 
boat so far and through so many dangers, to be nearly swan^ped in sight of 
our haven; but so it happened. H.M.S. Pinafore being very heavily 
laden, we had been oblig^ed to be very careful in passing throii^h the lumpy 
water at Paris, especially where it was churned up by the passing steam- 
boats. We shipped a good deal of water in passing through the side arches 
of the bridge between the He de Notre Dame, and the north bank of the 
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riTor ; but, when we oame to the narrow arohea of Pont St. Michel, we 
were suddenly canght between the wash of two steamboats, which 
unkindly chose opposite side^ of the river, and forced oar little boat out 
into the stream. There was nothing left for us to do but shoot one of the 
centre arches. The drop into the wave was bad enough, but it was an 
anxious moment when we were caught by the cross wash of the two 
steamers, and wave after wave lapped into the poor little Pinafore, so that* 
with' bottom boards and baggage floating about, we had barely time to pull 
to the nearest quay to save ourselves from going down altogether. Here* 
hastily lightening the boat, we dragged her ashore and left her for the 
night, it being too late to catch the ofScials connected with the Seine and 
Tamise line. At 6.15 our colours were strack. Our Union Jack and the 
little pennant, all faded and spoilt from exposure to sun and rain, had 
floated for the last time this year o'er the waters of France. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 
Practical Hints and Distance Tables. 

Wb took a haU-ontarlgRed pair-oared gig for this trip. Before leaving 
England I expressed a strong opinion (which has since been confirmed) 
against the use of snch a boat : it is so crank, all are obliged to sit still ; and 
if fonr men form the crew, it is not to be compared to a strong inrigged 
skiff. We tried it solely because three men only intended going, 
and experience had taught us that an inrigged skiff is a heavy boat 
for that number of men to diag overland. Our craft, being heavily laden 
with four men, was much too low in the stem, and constantly shipped 
water there. For a similar trip I should much like to try a strong out- 
rigged four, with high wash-boards and canvas covers stem and stem ; for, 
although the day's work would be harder, it would last a shorter time, 
and the crew would have more leisure for seeing places, &c. Failing that, ^ 
would, for a party of either three or four, take an inri^ed pair, built of 
strong wood, but at the same time as light as possible, so that the crew 
could cany her overland. Last year, on the Weser, my skiff of wLite 
pine (by Searle) answered admirably. She was not, however, so bad]y 
treated as *'H.]U.S. Pinafore" in the rapids, where a boat improperly 
built, or made of inferior stuff, would have quickly come to grief. Four 
men are better than three, because two can row and two rest. If a 
randan be taken there is rest for but one at a time, and very nearly as 
much work as in a pair. 

If the boat does not exceed 21ft. in length, it may go on French railways 
by Qrande Vitesse, and, if sent by Petite Vitesse, travels at about half the 
cost of a boat 21ft. 2in. or more. We were charged 102 francs for our gig 
(over length) from St. Denis pr^s Martel to Issoire. The charge from 
Boulogne to Issoire (under 21ft.) by Petite Vitesse is 160 francs. Petite 
Vitesse is a very slow mode of progression. The charge from London to 
Bordeaux b3 the General Steam Navigation Company is £3 if passengers 
travel with the boat, £5 if they do not. The chai^ from Pans to London 
\yj the Seine and Tamise line varies slightly, according to length and 
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weight. We paid £3 68., inclnding everything. The agents at Paris are 
Messrs. Genestal and Delzons, Fort St. Nicholas, on the Qnai da Louvre, 
which we found a convenient place to leave our boat. The agents in 
London are Messrs. Badne and Palmer, 90, Lower Thames^street. The 
journey takes long, so arrangements should be made some time previously 
for the transport. 

A few words now as to the way^ hoist a boat on board ship. Do not 
sling her if you can avoid it ; but, if the stevedore insists on doing so, put 
the slings under the thwarts, not round the boat. In the latter case, if she 
be at all heavy her sides will get drawn together, or, if you attempt to sling 
her by the thwarts, you will perhaps drag them out. Should your boat be 
a light one, the former plan may be adopted; but it is most difficult to 
adjust the sling to balance the boat exactly. She will often (unless tied 
to the sling) slip in it, and then beware of a smash. After all the best plan 
is:— Empty the boat of everything, even the bottom boards; lay hold of 
the painter, and pull her up the side of the vessel, someone standing by with 
a pole to fend her off. Launch her by attaching the crane to her stem, 
swing it (the crane) well out, and lower both it and the i>ainter (held by 
those on board) simultaneously. If you travel with your boat, be careful 
to have her shipped as luggage, and not put on the ship's manifest. 

For a pair, double sculls had better be taken as well as oars. They not 
only afford a change, but, should an accident happen to an oar, the trip need 
not be thereby brought to an untimely dese. A tow-mdst, tow-line at least 
30 yards long, and a basket containing hammer, copper nails, screw-wrench, 
gimlet, lantern, candles, string, &c., should also be taken. We had a small 
spirit stove,, which, however, was not wanted. A sail I have always found 
to be more in the way than of use for similar trips. A long painter and a 
stem rope are most useful. A small grapnel is not to be despised. Some 
men get very wearied from constant sitting; an air-cushion affords great 
relief, and one soon gets used to rowing on it. 

Banks, of Aldersgate, makes for 5s. 6d. excellent waterproof yacht bags, 
which will hold a month's complete kit. They are far better than port- 
manteaus. A suit of dark clothes, of course, must be taken, to enable any 
one to appear at table d'hdte, A second coat and a macintosh are almost 
indispensable. I recommend two pair of flannels, two pair of boots or 
shoes, and a pair of gymnasium shoes for wading purposes. . 

A map, " Des Voies Navigables," of France is published by A. Larue, of 
Creusot, Seine et Loire, and shoold certainly be procured. All the towns 
on the rivers and canals are marked, but the upper parts of rivers marked 
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at naTJgable are not always neoeasarily so in summer. Excellent ordnance 
maps, price lit, each, can also be obtained. 

The Dordogn$,—TYiid tide on the Girende, Ghironne, and Dordogne ia very 
strong. If any one has to make use of it, most careful inquiries should 
he made of trustworthy persons as to the time it will be low water at 
Bee Hainbeas (the point of Junction of the Garonne and Dordogne). The 
row in a pair from Bordeaux to Bee Hainbeas on the ebb takes about two 
hours) but more should be allowed, as the tide, according to all aooounta, 
ia most capricious. The row on the flood from the laat-named place t^ 
Libonme oacnpies some four to five hours. The tide on the Dordogne 
flows up to Castillon, but above Liboume it is not very strong ; above 
Passac the rapids, which are not very troubleaome, begin. Three kiloa 
below Bergerac is a lock, and by its side a salmon ladder, up which the 
boat has to be puUed, as the lock-keeper will not open the gates for small 
boats. There are one or two naaty cnrrenta as the lock is neared. At 
Creysse, on the right bank of the river, some four miles above Beargemo, ia 
a canal entered through six locks in succession. Do not attempt to ascend 
the river, but row a few yards only up past the lock, and then carry the 
boat thence to the canal; it is stiff work, but will repay you in the end. 
Between this and La Linde are two locks, and then no more till the end of 
the canal is reached. After entering the river again, the rapids are in 
placea somewhat troublesome, but there is plenty of water. About a mile 
and a half below Domme, take the left-hand stream going up {%.§,, keep to 
the right bank). 

Toiruig. — A hint or two on towing may be useful. There is a kind of path 
by the Dordogne, but the high bushes make it in some places impossible, 
and in others difficult, to tow. We proceeded thus : one man would walk 
with the line, another on the bank with a long boat hook would hit it over 
bushes and sometimes hold it above them, while cox. would do his utmost 
by taking the boat a little out pwhaps to tighten the line ; several times 
we walked along the dry bed of the river under the bank. "Sight 
bank " of a river is that on the right hand when going with the stream. 

Land Transport. — The means we employed for the land transport of 'Our 
boat from Aillac to St. Denis was a success. The long two-wheeled flat 
country cart has portable sides that can be easily affixed, and has no front 
nor back. By tying ropes across the tops of the sides we made a kind of 
cradle, in which the Pinafore travelled without even the varnish being 
taken off ; and there was plenty of room on the bottom of the cart, under 
the boat, for the oars, sculls, and baggage. 
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Tha AVLier.—ThQ Allier above Pont de Ch&teaa is hardly safe in summer, 
owing to rocky rapids. Below Yiehy is a high weir, that it is just possible 
to shoot near the left-hand bank; but I certainly sbonld advise no one to 
attempt it. Below the railway bridge, at the down-river end of the town, 
is a natural double weir, to pass which we had to turn out. Above the 
bridge, at Chatel de Neuve, take the left-hand channel goii^ down stream. 
Beconnoitre carefully before selecting an arch at Moulins bridge. Below 
Apremont, on the left bank, is a lock gate leading into the Lateral and the T>u 
Berry canals. A permis is obtainable in Apremont. The weir- across the 
river by the lock is unshootable. but a very easy one to pull a V^t over, as 
part of it is dry. The river below is not difficult to navigate, if the main 
river, or left-hand stream, is kept to. There are three bridges between the 
weir and tbe Loire. 

The Loire.— 1 believe the sands on the Loire shift so much, that the course 
of to-day td&j be dry banks to-morrow. I therefore made a note only of 
what is not likely to alter. From Caffy le Colombo keep down the left-hand 
bank, and again get under that bank at Foorchambault, where there is 
another junction with the Lateral canal. A high bank on the right side 
will shortly appear in sight, and should be made for ; but, on nearing La 
Marche, get over to the left, and, after passing it, back to the right bank. 
From Le Veurdre to Cafl^ le Ck>lombe is some four and a half hours' 
row, and thence to La Charity, three and a half hours. The second arch 
from the right bank of the bridge at La Charity should be taken. It is 
one and a half hours' row to FouiUy. On nearing Bnnnay bridge the right 
bank should be made for, and, after passing it, the left. From Fouilly to 
Cosne is two and a half hours' work. After passing Neuvry, the left- 
hand side of a round-looking island with trees on it should be made for. 
The Lateral canal enters the Loire on the left bank near ChatiUon, wheire 
is a bridge, and, by means of dams in the Loire, barges cross the river 
to the look on the Briare canal. Two kilos below is another lock to the 
same canal ; but, as they would not open the gates for a small row boat, 
we pulled her ashore, and left her for the night at the lock-house. Mr. 
Fullam Evans tells me that when he came down the Loire there wad 
barely enough water for a canoe. 

Rapids. — ^A hint or two as to rapids : If on nearing one a distinct V is to 
be seen, make for the point of the V> and your boat will shoot it all right. 
Unfortunately, many of the rapids on the AUier and Loire are without \/*b, 
so cox. had better stand up in the boat, inspect the river, and make for 
the spot where most water apx)ears to be. Sometimes these spots are 
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recognisable by the water there being greener and rougher than elsewhere. 
Below Font de Ch&teau rocky rapids or cascades are scarce, but pften in 
the middle of a rapid with plenty of water is a nasty snag, to avoid which 
cox. mnst keep a sharp look- out. 

LOCKS AND DISTANCES ON THE BETAEE CANAL. 

No. 1 look is the entrance gate from the Loire to the canal, and 

is on the bank of the river. 
Nos. 2 (in Briare), 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 (7th at Ouzoner) are about 

\\ kilos distant from each other ; from 
Nos. 7 to 8 is one kilo. 
Nos. 8 to 9, nearly one kilo. 
Nos. 9 to 10, and 10 to 11, about 200 metres each. 
Nos. 11 to 12, 400 metres, a large-sized lock, and being the highest 
point and last one on the ascent, it is seldom worked for one 
barge only. 
Nos. 12 to 13, 3 kilos, also a large look, and first on the descent. 
Nos. 13 to 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 (all together), 4 kilos. Here a boat can 
be easily carried dpwn the slope under trees on right bank. 
Between 19 and 20 is the town of Bogny. 
Nos. 19 to 20, 21, 22, and 23 (all together), 7 kilos. 
Nos. 23 to 24. 25, and 26 (all together), 4 kilos. 
Nos. 26 to 27, \\ kilos— this is some 300 yards from Chatillon. 
Nos. 27 to 28, and 23 (together), 2 kilos. 
Nos. 29 to 30, and 3L (tc^ether), 8 kilos ; near Montbuoy. 
Nos. 31 to 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36 (all together), 9 kilos. 
Nos. 36 to 37, and 37 to 38, 2 kilos each. 
Nos. 38 to 39, and 40 (together), almost in Montai^s, 7 kilos. 
Nos. 40 to 41, in Montargis, 200 yards. 
Nos. 41 to 42, 3 kilos. 

Nos. 42 to 43 is 1 kilo— at Bnge8,*where Canal d'Orleans joins this 
canal. 
These locks have perpendicular stone sides, work very quickly and easily, 
and hold one big barge exactly. They have deep falls, and nothing for a 
boat hook to lay hold of ; a tow-rope, held by someone on the bank, is best 
for keeping the boat straight. If a single barge is before you at a lock, 
time will be saved by carrying the boat round, but this is a labour. On 
the Briare canal are several lai^e ponds or reservoirs between some of the 
locks. The above distances are estimated ; for no faith is to be placed iu 
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what look-keepers and others tell yon. The following are taken from a 
tahle of distances at the Briare canal office and are correct ; bat the port of 
a town— in other words, the nearest place to the town— is often some 
distance therefrom. 

BaiABB TO — 

Fort of Onzoner 9 kilos. 

» EscrigneUes 15 « 

» Bogny 20 » 

« Chatillon 31 » 

» Montbnoy 37 » 

m Montcresson .• 42 » 

• Montargis 55 » 

• Bilges 59 » 

Locks ahd Distakcss oh the Canal du Loino. 

From Look 43 on Briare canal to— 
No. 1 at C^poy, 8 kilos. 
No. ItoNo. 2,4kil0B. 
No. 2 to No. 3, 900 metres. 
No. 3 to No. 4, 3 kilos. 
No. 4 to No. 5. at Nargis, 1^ kilos. 
No. 5 to No. 6, 200 metres. 
No. 6 to No. 7, 4i kilos. 
No. 7 to No. 8 (near Fort of Egreville), 1 kilo. 
No. 8 to No. 9, 4 kilos. 
No. 9 to No. 10 (near Bagneanx), 4 kilos. 
No. 10 to No. 11 (between which latter and No. 12 is Nemours), 

3 kilos. 
No. 11 to No. 12, 3 kilos. Here the riy«r Loing is entered. 
No. 12 to No. 13 (at Fromonyille), 2^ kilos. This lock is on the 

right bank, and is usually open, being merely 

nsed in floods, and here again the riyer is 

left for the canal. 
No. 13 to No. 14 (near St. Genevraye), 4 kilos. 
No. 14 to No. 15 (de Berrllle), 2 kilos. 
No. 15 to No. 16 (du Bois de la Ferme), 2 kilos. 
No. 16 to No. 17 (d'Episy), i kilo. 
No. 17 to No. 18 (d'Ecnelles), 2 to 3 kilos. 
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No. 18 to No. 19 (de Bonrgogne, almoet in Moret), a good S kiloa. 
No. 19 to No. 20 (at Moret), f kilo. Below which the river 

Loing again is entered. 
No. 2Q to No. 21 (St. Mamm^, where the Seine is entered), 

2kUof. 

Except Noe. 1 and 21, the locks on this canal are lai^ and veiy broad, 
having slopiog stone sides, on which a rigger, or even the bows or sides of 
the boat, can easUy be canght as the lock is emptied. They are on the 
descent and are always kept empty, i. «., the lower gate is left open so that 
they have to be filled before a boat going down from the Loire can enter. 
Half an hour, at least, should be allowed for each lock, and if one is 
unfortunate enough to find barges in, or waiting to enter the look, the boat 
must be carried over, for an hour or even more will otherwise be wasted. 
Travelling by night on this or the Briare canal is not allowed without a 
special permis. We found that a franc to the look-keeper proved an 
admirable permis. There are no steam-tugs on this nor on the Briare 
canal, and the traffic on the lower part of the Loing canal being very great, 
we often had to wait long. 

The following distances are also taken from a table of distances : 

Bugesto^ 

Port de C^poy 3 kilos. 

„ Nargis 11 „ 

„ d'EgrevUle 17 „ 

„ de Beaumoulins 21 „ 

„ Bagneaux 24 „ 

Nemours 30 „ 

Port de la Gtonevray e 38 „ 

d'Episy 42 „ 

„ deBourgogne 47 „ 

„ Moret 48 „ 

Saint Blammds 50 „ 

Locks and Distahcks on Haute Seinb from St. Mammas to Paris. 
No. 1 at Champagne, on right bank of the Seine. 
No. 2 at Samois. 
No. 3 at de la Cave. 
No. 4 at Melun, 58 kilos from Paris. 
No. 4 to No. 5 Vivee Eauz, some 6 kilos. 
No. 5 to No. 6 La Citangnette, 7 kilos. 
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No. 6 to No. 7 Coudraj. 

No. 7 to Corbeil, abont 3 kilos. Corbeil is 33 kilo8 from Paris. 

Ck>rbeil to No. 8 d'Evry, abont 3 kilos. 

No. 8 to No. 9 d'AUon, near YUlenenTeSt George^2 kilos. 

No. 9 to No. 10 de Fort k 1' Anglais, 12 kilos. 

No. 10 to Paris, some 5 kilos. 
All the locks on the Seine, except No. 1, are on the left hank. At Nos. 4 
and 8 a boat can reiy easily be carried ronnd on the right bank and mnch 
time saved, as the Seine looks are very tedious afhirs. 
No lock-handle nor crowbar need be taken for any of the locks. 
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